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with the shepherds, nymphs, magicians, and 
various gods and godesses also appear among 
the dramatis personae. 

The main story of the pastoral portion of the 
play is always one of unrequited love. The 
importunate suitor and the cruel or indifferent 
maid appear over and. again. Sometimes the 
complication of love affairs results, as in Gal- 
lathea and As You Like ft, in something like 
the love-chain of the later pastoral. 

The chastity motive is rarely absent. The 
chastity of maids in resisting the overtures of 
amorous gods, the rejection of lovers because 
of a preference for the virgin state, the divine 
nature of this virginity — these are favorite sub- 
jects. 

Among the scenes and situations used we 
have found hunting scenes, echo dialogues, 
song contests, rival discussions of a hunter's 
and a shepherd's lives ; writing verses on a 
tree.the celebration of a festival by the nymphs, 
the proposed sacrifice of a virgin, the transfor- 
mation of a maiden to a tree, most of which 
have been used more than once in the plays 
discussed. In these scenes, then, the pastoral 
drama of Daniel and Fletcher was surely fore- 
stalled in the use of much of its material. 

The satyr appears only once in the plays and 
is then a merry fellow, Joculo, not far removed 
from the faun-like satyr of the entertainments. 
The motive of crude, ungoverned lust hardly 
appears at all except in the pursuer of Fidelias 
in Love's Metamorphosis and in the amours of 
the gods. 

This pastoral drama is interwoven with a sort 
of mythological spectacle. Many of the myth- 
ological scenes as the transformation *scenes, 
the embassy to an oracle, and the presence of 
Diana, Pan, Apollo, and nymphs, are closely 
connected with the pastoral scenes. In general, 
however, anything from classical mythology 
seems to have been thought a fit companion 
for the pastoral. On the other hand, contem- 
porary satire and bits of native comedy, were 
often introduced into the Utopian Arcadia. 

So much for the characteristics of the pas- 
toral drama before 1605 ; that it owed much to 
the Italian drama cannot be doubted, but the 
exact nature of its indebtedness is a question I 
cannot pretend to discuss. It was also directly 
influenced by the non-dramatic English pas- 
torals. The influence of the Shepherd's Calen- 
der, the Faery Queen, and Lodge's Rosalynde 



have been noted; and Sidney's Arcadia doubt- 
less served to increase the vogue of the dra- 
matic pastoral. That the influence of the 
Italian drama was equally direct -is possible 
enough; but as in the entertainments, so in the 
plays, there is no sure evidence of a use of 
Aminta or Pasto Fido. 

The inter-influence of the entertainments 
and stage-plays can hardly be determined from 
the meagre evidence we have, but taking the 
two together, there is certainly evidence of a 
direct dramatic influence on Daniel and 
Fletcher. Even before their time, Chettle and 
Haughton, Henslow's hacks, must have gone 
to work to compose their Arcadian Virgin on 
lines already definitely laid down by theatrical 
precedent. In 1599, too, when Shakespeare 
dramatized Lodge's novel, he must have been 
conscious of preparing for the stage material, 
already familiar there in the work of other 
dramatists. Surely when Daniel prepared his 
pastoral, he can hardly have seemed wholly an 
innovator ; and when Fletcher brought out his 
Faithful Shepherdess on the London stage, he 
was only presenting in a more elaborate form 
a dramatic genre already well naturalized. 

Ashley H. Thorndike. 
Western Reserve University. 
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publication somewhat similar to Beyer's Fran- 
gosische Phonetik, only more elementary ; 
whereas the best and longest part of the work 
deals with mistakes in the pronunciation of 
English, phonetic descriptions of the various 
vocal organs being used to explain how the 
correct sound is made, and how mistakes can 
be avoided. About eight pages are devoted 
to the description of the human vocal organs, 
and to the classification of sounds, and these 
eight pages, which alone deal with phonetics 
proper, are decidedly the weakest of all. Over 
forty pages are devoted to the separate sounds 
in English, and to explanations of mistakes 
and of the means of correcting these errors. 
This part of the work is good. Finally, some 
thirty pages are taken up with phonetic tran- 
scriptions. 

The present criticism will deal mainly with 
the first eight pages or so. Mr. Burt prepares 
the reader for this weakness in the description 
of the vocal organs : he writes, in his preface, 
that he 

" felt that his knowledge of the more scientific 
side of the subject was scarcely definite or 
accurate enough to ensure its satisfactory ac- 
complishment." 

The assistance of a friend, be he ever so 
efficient, will never wholly make up for any 
. weakness in the author's own knowledge, but, 
by his frank admission, Mr. Burt has disarmed 
adverse criticism, though attention must be 
called to some mistakes of his. 

In the plate on page i.the term "oesophagus," 
instead of "gullet," had better be used, so as 
to correspond with the description on p. 4 ; the 
glottis is not well represented, since it is sup- 
posed to be seen sideways, and the front part of 
the cricoid cartilage is too low to correspond 
with the posterior part. In the first Fig. 1 of 
p. ii, the vocal chords are not well represented 
as bands. In the second Fig. 1 on p. ii, there 
should be no " rings " round the windpipe, as 
the posterior part of the windpipe is membran- 
ous. In the second Fig, 2 the vocal chords 
are not very accurately drawn. In Fig. 4 the 
points of attachment of the vocal chords are 
placed tod low on the thyroid cartilage. And 
is the epiglottis actually " attached " to the 
point indicated on this cartilage ? 

At the top of p. 4 attention is called to the 



necessity of breathing " so that the action of 
the lungs may be felt chiefly in the region of 
the abdomen and lower ribs,*' but no mention 
is made of the parts involved in such breathing. 
It would,therefore,be better to explain here the 
functions of the diaphram. In the second 
paragraph of p. 4, it is wrong to state that the 
glottis is " in the middle " of the vocal chords. 
A few lines below "sound " is an unfortunate 
word to use for what is produced when the 
vocal chords are drawn together and vibrate ; 
" sound '.'. is too general a term. Toward the 
bottom of this page it would be more accurate 
to say that " the epiglottis has no direct func- 
tion in" English "speech," or "in thespeech" 
of most races of men. On p. 5, 1. 9, "induces 
the quality called nasality " had better be 
" induces nasality or produces nasalization." 
Nasality and nasalization are both caused, by 
the passage of air through the nose, and these 
are two terms whioh should be made to ex- 
press separate qualities. Is it helpful to state 
that the soft palate is "somewhat like an 
upper tongue reversed," and that the uvula 
"moves up and down and vibrates" in a 
manner " corresponding to the tongue tip?" 
The expression "organ of articulation," as ap- 
plied to the soft palate, would be most confus- 
ihgto a beginner, might even be misleading. 
The chapter on " classification of speech 
sounds" is unfortunately worded. The author 
begins by saying that as "speech sounds de- 
pend upon the degree and the place of the obr 
struction of the breath-stream, we have two 
chief bases of the classification." We thus 
have two main classes of sounds depending on 
the degree of obstruction : consonants and 
vowels. " The classes of consonants depend- 
ing upon the second basis, that is, the place of 
obstruction," Mr. Burt continues, " are dis- 
tinguished by the name of the speech organ, 
or organs, mainly engaged in their articula- 
tion." He then proceeds : " Another classifi- 
cation of consonants depends upon whether 
there is a complete closure or merely.a narrow- 
ing of the breath passage," — stops and con- 
tinuants. This second classification of the con- 
sonants really infringes on the classification of 
sounds into consonants and vowels. This pro- 
duces a confusion which is somewhat unfortu- 
nate, and which might be avoided by not using 
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the degree of obstruction as the basis for the 
division of sounds into consonants and vowels, 
since there is no actual "obstruction" in the 
production of vowels. While the presentclas- 
sification would be intelligible to an experi- 
enced phonetician, it must tend to bewilder 
the beginner. 

The introduction of the tongue, into the clas- 
sification on p. 6 is also confusing. If the 
"tongue "is the principal articulating organ 
for I, d, etc., why should itnot be for k, g, etc., 
also? Or if the "soft-palate" is the "principal 
organ engaged in the articulation" of k, jr> 
why should not the alveolars be the principal 
organs for t, d? The explanation of voice is 
found on p. 7, when it should have been given 
on p. 4, in connection with the function of the 
vocal organs. The following sentence, on p. 
8, had better be worded differently: "change 
in length is almost invariably accompanied by 
a difference in the degree' of tension of the 
speech organs." This statement is correct 
enough for English and kindred languages, but 
is not quite true if applied in a general way. 
This sentence might read, "change in length 
may be accompanied," etc. The following 
statement, on p. 9, is open to objection : 

"Absolute pitch seems to depend upon the re- 
verberation of the sound in the resonance cham- 
ber formed between the place of articulation 
and the outer opening of the mouth." 

The rear chamber must also be taken intocoiir 
sideration. 

From the ninth page on, the author is at his 
best, and his description of various mistakes of 
pronunciation is useful ; but, as stated above, 
such discussions do not come under the domain 
of phonetics, as scientifically understood. Pho- 
netic phraseology is employed in calling atten- 
tion to these common mispronunciations; but 
such use of this phraseology scarcely warrants 
the book's title — Elementary Phonetics. 

On p. 17 r is said to induce the loss of the 
" front vanishing sounds" of//, ei, on, uw ; 
on p. 18 the statement is made that r changes 
*V into ij; o: into ou, u: into uw. These state- 
ments seem contradictory. In the sixth para- 
graph of p. 18 "to omit a vowel" might be 
better than "to omit a syllable." On p. 25 
read " the inherent pitch of vowels " instead 
of "the pitch of vowels," as any musician, 



without the aid of "acoustical instruments," 
can tell the musical pitch, what is ordinarily 
called simply the pitch, of vowels. 

In the last chapter, on "laws of expression 
and phonetic syntax," phonetics and rules for 
correct expression are somewhat mixed, not 
however in any disagreeable manner, but suf- 
ficiently to make this work one on correct pro- 
nunciation and expression rather than one oh 
elementary phonetics. The remarks in this, 
chapter are carefully made, and the compari- 
son between the various English speeches'— 
pure English, Canadian English, American 
English, etc., will prove useful to the reader. 
These comparisons are also numerous in the 
middle part of this work, in the chapters on the 
articulation of consonants and vowels. 

This publication closes with nine selections 
in phonetic script, which seem to be carefully 
prepared. There is a ' 'general index of words 
spelt phonetically in part i." 

With the exception then of the first part, 
which treats of the science of phonetics, this 
work will prove attractive to its readers, and 
useful to .those who will take the trouble to 
study it as it deserves. Being, so full of pho- 
netic expressions and spellings, it. may also be 
useful in inducing its readers to examine for 
themselves, and scientifically, that branch of 
investigation which is commonly called "pho- 
netics. ' ' Judged as a work on elementary pho- 
netics, it may not be a complete success, but 
judged; in spite of its title, from a more just 
standpoint, it is a publication of decided merit. 

B. Francisque ,Sarcey's description of the 
siege of Paris, and of the life in that city both 
before and during the siege, is most interest- 
ing and, as. the editor says, is "particularly 
adapted to supply ,.. . the increasing demand . . . 
for reading matter in the modern languages 
that shall not be fiction." This "increasing 
demand " is not supposed to mean that fiction 
should be entirely eliminated from Preparatory 
Schools, but that the texts read should not be 
altogether confined to fiction. The editor has 
abridged the original text and has accomplished 
this rather difficult task with success. 

Mr. Spiers' plan of collecting 
"all the brief comment's of persons and places 
in a separate alphabetical list at the end of the 
volume where they can be readily referred to 
at any time," 
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is excellent and could be followed with ad- 
vantage by other editors. As a result of this 
plan the notes contain, beside "helps on points 
of language," only the "explanations of his- 
torical matter not connected with any one per- 
son or.place." 

Another point that might be mentioned here 
is the publishers' plan, used in all the texts of 
this firm, of indicating by numbers, in the text 
itself, the forms which are explained in the 
notes. If a student knows that a word is ex- 
plained in the notes he will examine this ex- 
planation ; otherwise unless more painstaking 
than the average pupil, he may miss some im- 
portant explanation. This plan evidently could 
be followed only in those texts where the notes 
are comparatively few in number. 

Two maps are given: one of northern France, 
the other of Paris and its surroundings: Both 
should mention the relative size of the plan,so 
that students may be enabled to judge of the 
distance between various places. In the map 
of Paris an explanation might be given of what 
the shaded portion represents. 

P. 12, 11 :' an explanation of the formation of 
morblots might be given. P. 27, 4: the word 
humus might-be explained,, and also the ex- 
pression il tie sentait de gttire (p. 43, 16), as 
well as borienne in the compound hyperbori- 
enne (p. 118, 6),gaver(p. 123,20), and asHawage 
{p. 127, 29). A note on the H6tel de Ville (p. 
x &t x i) would not be amiss. It may be better 
to explain too few than too many forms, but as 
the editor is preparing this text for comparative 
beginners, those words ihight be explained 
which are not found in the average small dic- 
tionary. 

As to the notes, have not the English the 
same expression as the French iriilerses vais- 
seaux (p. 3, 1)? P. 6, 1: is this English ren- 
dering the most accurate ? P. 14, 5 : this note 
is not necessary. P. 52, 3: has not "fire-eater" 
a somewhat different, more vehement, mean- 
ing than un brave a trois polls t P. 62, 1': 
"Coryza"isan English as well as a French 
term. P. 73, 1: had the word "weather" 
better be introduced into this translation? It 
would not be used in rendering into English, 
even literally, -the expressions /aire du vent, 
/aire du soleil, etc. P. 101, 1 : "Green-room" 

X The printer's errors have been noted by the publishers. 



is not the only rendering of foyer, and may not 
perhaps be the best here. P. no, 1: might not 
" dog " be better here than " horse ? " P. 115, 
2: icoles means "schoolings," or "lessons," 
rather than " blunders ; " at least, the former 
translations seem to be nearer the original. P. 
134, 2 : is " barge " ever used in America to 
mean tapissiire? P. 143, 1: does the "saloon- 
keeper" represent a French institution? Would 
it be a good rendering of marchand de vinsf 
. Mr. Spiers' notes are carefully prepared and 
his edition of Le Siege de Paris deserves a 
place in the curriculum of the schools and col- 
leges of America. 

C. The review of this, edition of Voltaire's 
prose must needs be brief, on account of the 
very excellence of this work and of its accep- 
tability to instructors in charge of advanced 
classes. The introduction is an ideal one for 
students, and the notes, few of which are gram* 
matical or syntactical, give all the information 
necessary to the full appreciation of the work 
of such a versatile writer as Voltaire. The 
only suggestion possible seems to be'that Mr. 
Spiers' plan, carried out in bis edition of Le 
Siege de Paris, had better have been followed. 
In other words, an. alphabetical list of persons 
and places would be more convenient than the 
scattered remarks contained in the notes. This 
plan of Mr. Spiers' deserves the consideration 
of editors of advanced texts, especially when 
reference'to men and places is frequent, and 
when such reference is of importance to the 
proper understanding of the subject-matter. 

The editors do not consider Voltaire so much 
a literary man,as a man whose influence is felt 
in the "facts and relations of life." They have, 
therefore, 

"endeavored to select extracts that will en- 
able the reader to understand what Voltaire 
achieved. Their purpose has hot been purely, 
nor even mainly, literary." 

Owing to Voltaire's immense correspondence, 
only afew of his letters have been given in the 
present edition, but the editors propose issu- 
ing an additional volume of Extracts from 
Voltaire, chosen altogether from his Corres- 
pondance, and the excellence of their work in- 
duces Modern Language instructors to hope 
that their good intentions may soon materialize. 

D. One of the best of the recently edited 
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French texts in America is Mr. Henning's La 
question d' argent, by Alexandre Dumas, fils. 
The introduction, covering some eight pages, 
is exactly what is needed by the average 
American student. If introductions can be di- 
vided into two classes, the stimulating and the 
exhaustive (too frequently the exhausting), then 
Mr. Henning's would be classed among the 
former. All the minute facts of the author's 
life, all the dates and particulars so dear to a 
certain set of annotators, are conspicuous by 
their absence in this editor's introduction, and 
instead are found a few pages of matter which 
touch on the various social and literary influ- 
ences in Dumas' life in such wise as to prove a 
veritable stimulant to the student's mind, in- 
ducing in it a desire for a further acquaintance 
with the life and writings of this clever "dram- 
atist and moralist." The play itself is well 
adapted to class-room work, and will prove in- 
teresting to second and third-year students. 
The notes are as well prepared as is the intro- 
duction, and form the close of a publication 
which must be acknowledged much more satis- 
factory than are a number of recent texts. 

A statement of the mutual relation of the 
different characters, on p. xvi. would prove 
helpful. There are very few misprints in the 
text. Read avez for avec (p. 8, 10). It might, 
perhaps be well to explain in a note the g , on 
p. 18, 28. The rather peculiar use of beaucoup 
on p. 19, 4 might be noted. Si (p. 61, 4) had 
better be explained. The possible criticisms 
on the notes are not many, and are nearly all 
unimportant. The wording of the notes on 
pp. 9, 2 and 74, 2 might be changed, as the 
average student would hardly understand how 
que could " repeat" comme or si. There is a 
hidden meaning in d'une grande richesse (p. 
13,. 1) which could be brought out in fhe note. 
The term ten (p. 18, 2) is so often used to denote 
a five-franc piece, that it is hardly correct to 
say that it "commonly" today equals three 
francs. Qui (p. 22, 3) used for " what " is an 
old rather than an " unusual " construction ; at 
least, it was used formerly more frequently 
than it is now. "It's a set price" (p. 71, 1) 
hardly contains the full meaning of c'est un 
prixfait comme pour Us petits p&tis ; in such 
a rendering the sarcastic turn given by comme 
pour, les petits p&tis is entirely omitted. If 
qu'il (p. 87, 4) were meant for qui, as the note 
states, Mathilda would have called attention 
to this misspelled form, as she does with sc£- 
Ifrat arid salue, and qu'il would have been 
spelled correctly in the text, as are the above 
words. Qu'il must.therefore.represent^wtf-M'/, 
used here ungrammatically. This que prob- 
ably'depends on tcrivez, a more correct French 
construction requiring the subjunctive donne 
instead of the future donnera ; the meaning 
would thus be demandez a M. Jules de vous 
en donner, or icrivez-lui pour qu'il vous en 



donne. Another possibility is that que is here 
used instead of car. Feux de Bengale (p. 90, 
1) are not always "blue" lights. A note (p. 
95, 1) on the use of huit jours, quinze jours, 
une quinzaine, might not be superfluous. It 
should be stated that qui (p.. 106, 3) is more in- 
definite than celui qui, thus corresponding 
rather to quicdnque. 

Such are the criticisms of a text which, ex- 
cept for these minor faults, is unusually satis- 
factory. 

Edwin S. Lewis. 
Princeton University. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Leaves from the /Golden Legend f Chosen by 
H. D. Madge, LL.M. /With Illustrations 
by / H. M. Watts. Westminster : Archi- 
bald Constable & Co., 1898. xvii-286 pp. 

This dainty little volume is confessedly in- 
tended only to satisfy the idle and "short- 
minded " curiosity of the general reader. It 
is an effort to popularize some of the more in- 
teresting stories in the Legenda Aurea, and 
the work, from this point of view, is very well 
done. The (ten) full -page illustrations are 
pleasing. The typography of the volume is 
clear and correct, with here and there a slip. 
The selections are judicious. Indeed, one can 
hardly go astray in selecting stories from the 
Legenda, the paths are too well marked out. 
Hence we are not surprised to find Mr. Madge 
giving us Barlaam and yosaphat, St. Brandon, 
St. Eustace, Sts. George and Alban (being an 
Englishman), Seven Sleepers, St. Ursula, Holy 
Cross, etc., including nearly all the' better 
known and more interesting legends. There 
are forty-four chapters in all ; and Mr. Madge 
has had the good sense to give, in the case of 
really interesting stories, the complete version. 
But in some cases he gives only a fragment, in 
many only a detached miracle. In this con- 
nection we may state that it seems to us he 
makes an error in fusing into one chapter 
stories from widely separated legends, and 
without indicating in any way their sources; 
for example, in chapter forty-two, p. 361 (Pur- 
gatory and the Dead), the first three -tales 
(only separated as paragraphs in the text) are 
from All Souls (Graesse's Latin ed., pp. 731- 
733), while the fourth is from St. Lawrence (lb. 
p. 494) and in cap. 44, p. 267 (Of Some Possessed 
with. Devils), the first is from St. Ambrose (lb. 
p. 252), the second from St. Elizabeth (p. 766), 
the third from St. Peter Mart. (p. 289), and the 
last from St. Dominic (p. 475). 

The text of Caxton, or Wynkyn de Worde, 
is. used, but modernized both in spelling and 
vocabulary. The general character of the 
changes may be seen in a few lines (p. 263-4) : 
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